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As Friends, the cardinal principle of our 
whip is that we enter on it without any 
preconceived plan as to the form it shall take 
yon the occasion, but we leave this to be de- 
mined under the immediate guidance of the 
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et that Bi folySpirit acting upon the hearts of the con- 
tion ot  megation there gathered. Thus we acknow- 
olicyin | ge to the fullest degree possible the actual 
anghe § eadship of Christ in His worshipping Church. 
ith the BF —Wm. F. H. Alexander, in the Australian 
yom Bt Triad. 

Waence does a generally peace-keeping 
reniene tition get its superior heroic virtues; and 
<i whence does a military nation get its weaken- 
quested. ff ing vices? 
onty-fire ry ; ; 
ph, wie § (COMBINATIONS for Divine service without the 
Y, Supt. witness of the Divine Spirit are practically, 
Philads+ § though not intentionally, strikes. 
ring, ete. 
pe Every particular in the organization of the 
thing for § Suiety of Friends, from the Preparative Meet- 
pte igup, has for its object that men may live 

wording to the Holy Spirit. 
i sewing ao 
tly wot @ Tue mistake of men of all religions is in their 





thinking to be saved by saving things, rather 
tun by a saving Life. 






Acity party founded on ideals of righteous- 
wi, cannot be expected, at least in its early 
wertaking, outwardly to outmatch the hordes 
twscrupulousness, because they cannot make 








































vost loving 

erested # Hwof the outward weapons of unscrupulous- 
Y nae Ms, This is well known by the princes of 
essed; bt Hie power of the corruption which is in the 
05, at BM through lust. Satan has said of this 
Jorristow of worldliness, “to whomsoever I will 
nt i five it.’’ Our religious Society, organized 
meeting ® Mtl for the object that men may walk accord- 
1 to the Holy Spirit, is constituted for the 
ings <i tetcise of weapons not carnal but spiritual, 
call % meig outward forms as high ideals of the 








itit shall move them and wield them. Herein 
hyet look for city-foundations, and the world- 
om to become Christ’s, 
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Denominational Tones. 

In the old pagan and classical literatures 
the word sing was often made to mean to de- 
liver prophecy. The voice of the oracle so 
responded to a sense of the sublimity of the 
source of the message, that it would run into 
a rhythmical intonation. And to suit the 
convenience of a rhythm in delivery, the mes- 
sages given forth as prophetic became cast in 
verse and metre, and chanted like hymns. In 
the prophecies of the Old Testament also, the 
Revised Version’s manner of printing the lines 
will show where the Hebrew originals appeared 
in verse. And it is not strange that in all 
public delivery ever since, language conceived 
as inspired should take on a rhythmical cadence 
and chanting intonations. 

Rhetoricians say, that when we talk or write 
about any subject that appeals to deep or ear- 
nest feeling we gratify a natural instinct by 
falling into a certain regularity. ‘‘Both the 
voice and the arrangement of the words fall 
under this regular influence; the voice is mod- 
ulated, and the words are regulated in a kind 
of flow called ryhthm.”’ 

A recent publication, James M. Buckley’s 
‘*Extemporaneous Oratory,’’ continues this 
subject in a manner interesting to religious 
denominations, by showing how noticeable the 
tones of some of them are toothers. He says: 


the South and West, has been variously popu- 
larized. The Friends have a peculiar tone; 
this originated in awe inspired by a belief that 
they were receiving special spiritual aid. A 
recurring ‘‘ah’’ at the end of words, character- 
istic of many of the early Methodists—which 
John Wesley abominated and did all in his 
power to suppress—sprang from vehemence 
and loss of self control, accompanied by exhaus- 
tion of breath, producing a positive gasp at 
the end of a sentence or when pauses were 
necessary to prevent convulsions. 

Liturgical churches do not escape. I do not 
refer to intentional intoning, which belongs to 
the sphere of music, but to the rendition of 
the service. While reading an elaborate ritual 
with others, in a limited time, unconscious 
imitation has produced an easily recognized 
tone, which as is the case with the character- 
istic tones of other denominations, some de- 
liberately affect. 

Imitation is at the basis of modern denomina- 
tional canting. Speaking of the influence of 
imitation, Dr. Milburn says: ‘‘Educated people 
have been accustomed to sneer and laugh at 
the holy tone of the Hard-shell Baptist, old- 
fashioned Methodist, and Quaker preachers. 
But you may blindfold a man of quick ear, 
whose habits of close observation have been 
trained, and take him on a tour to visit the 
various churches in any of our cities, and in a 
few minutes he will tell you without fail, from 
the voice, its tones and mannerism in the giv- 
ing out and reading of the hymns and of 
the Scripture lessons, and the utterance of the 
prayer, to what branch of the church the person 
belongs, the part of the country from which 
he comes, the theological school in which he 
was trained, and even that where his earlier 
studies were pursued. Andover, Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Union, the General Theological 
Seminary, and all the rest have their shibbo- 
leth; their speech bewrayeth them. They have 
forsaken nature and become the copyists of a 
man or a school.” 

‘*Severe as this seems,”’ says Dr. Buckley, 
“it is not extravagant.’’ 










































In ordinary conversation-there is usually no 
perceptible ‘‘tone.” But rhythm carried too 
far becomes a tone, and this, when character- 
istic of a leader, may be intentionally or un- 
consciously imitated by his followers. 

Theodure Watts, an English writer, affirms 
that ‘‘the rhythm of language is the rhythm 
of life itself, and it is deeper than all the 
rhythms of art. It can be taught by prose as 
well as by poetry, such prose, for instance, as 
that of the English Bible. It is nothing more 
and nothing less than the metre of that energy 
of the spirit, which surges within the bosom 
of him who speaks, whether ha speak in verse 
or in impassioned prose.” 

Such was the origin, no doubt, of the early 
rhythms of all religious movements that began 
in deep emotion. The imitation of them by the 
successors of the prophets and the preachers, 
after the emotion has subsided or freedom of 
utterance has been affected by conventional 
rules, is but a monotonous and powerless carica- 
ture. 

Each denomination has its peculiar tone, 
and sometimes a special branch of a denomi- 
nation has a special rhythm. That employed 
by what are called the Hard-shell Baptists, in 


Our own Discipline directs ministers and 
elders to advise ministers ‘‘against affectation 
of tones and gestures, and everything that 
would hurt their service.’’ Imitation is affec- 
tation, even when unconscious; yet it is ushered 
into one’s fixed habit by conscious beginnings. 
Some may be not unwilling that the singing 
tone should creep over them as a supposed sign 
of unction; but that, as a savor deliberately 
assumed, is inconsistent with the true anoint- 
ing, or is, as it has been called, ‘‘a fly in the 
ointment.’? Whatever tones are the spon- 
taneous product of the spirit of prophecy, let 
them come, and let them baptize. But from 
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that and no carnal fountain must vocal notes 
derive their savor, if they are to mark with the 
elocution of the Spirit a preaching which keeps 
to the apostle’s limitation, ‘‘I will sing with 
the Spirit, and with the understanding also.’’ 


The Doctrinal Soundness of the Doukhobors. 
The doubts which the extracts from William 
Allen’s and Stephen Grellet’s Journals in our 
last number may seem to bave left behind con- 
cerning the evangelical soundness of the Douk- 
hobors, are declared by our Friends who have 
most visited them in Canada not justified by 
their own persona! acquaintance with them. 

Allen and Grellet eighty-five years ago paid 
to some of the Doukhobors in Russia a cursory 
visit. They were unprepared in language to 
converse with them or get at their true in- 
wardness. The frail dependence on an interpre- 
ter, unqualified, as many of that class are, to 
render spiritual truths either to their own 
minds or those of others; and the lack of 
training of the Doukhobors themselves in doc- 
trinal expression, it is believed left their visi- 
tors’ minds to a large degree uninformed. 

In Canada, however, our Philadelphia Friends 
in their several visits got more closely to them. 
In interchanges of religious views between 
them, nothing was expressed bordering on 
Unitarianism. On the contrary, undoubting 
assent was given to the expressions which our 
Friends gave concerning Jesus Christ, his sacri- 
ficial offering for sin, and his title to be re- 
ceived as our Divine Saviour. No disownment 
of the Bible on the part of any appeared, but 
its known contents were accepted as of Divine 
revelation to men, and their vocal religious 
exercises were as a rule, in Bible language. 
The feeling in the meetings for Divine worship 
held with them was one of true Christian bap- 
tism of spirit, in as evident a recognition of 
the presence of Christ on their part, as had 
been witnessed anywhere. 

As a result of the several visits of our 
Friends, the sense of Christian fellowship on 
all vital points was left not only unmarred 
but confirmed; and they deprecate the going 
forth of an impression that the Doukhobors are 
in that imperfect or unsound state as to Chris- 
tian doctrine that the two visitors of eighty- 
five years ago left us to suspect. Of course, 
some specimens of inferior illumination and of 
crudeness or absence of doctrinal grasp are to 
be found among them as among other denomi- 
nations. But to characterize them as a people 
unorthodox, is not found to have a basis in 
fact. 

EvERY good life is a veritable inspiration. 
It tells of the triumph of the spiritual and the 
living over the natural and the dead. Real 


character belongs only to him that overcom- 
eth.—Eaxchange. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Selections from Charles Rhoads’ Journal. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

Third Month Ist, 1888—‘‘In the annual revo- 
lution of the seasons, Spring begins her reign 
to-day. In common with most, I suppose, its 
return is always welcome to me. 

How assuring of stability in the purposes of 
the Creator, that He has said, ‘while earth re- 
maineth, seed time and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease,’ also that He will not again destroy 
every living thing upon the eartl, as He did 
by the flood. 

It is naturally a dejecting thought, that our 
individual, physical existence here tends to- 
wards decay and dissolution, as life advances; 
—but the annual revival of vegetable life that 
occurs each Spring appears to me a pledge, 
that with man too fresh life grows out of the 
decay of the ripened past, and that Death, 
who seems as an irresistible and mighty con- 
queror, is surmounted and o’ertopped by Life 
‘Eternal. ‘For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality, —‘Then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in Victory!’ It was our Preparative Meeting 
to-day. 

I felt in the meeting for worship, as I have 
frequently on such occasions, a fervent desire 
that some preparation of heart might be re- 
alized by all present to answer the eight annual 
questions, which we read at this season re- 
specting the attendance of our Meetings for 
Divine worship, and other Christian duties. 
The morning and evening sacrifice, required 
under the Mosaic law, was brought to mind. 
It was said to be for a sweet savor unto the 
Lord, a continual burnt offering. I felt it right 
to bring these considerations to the view of the 
Meeting. Thata preparation of heart is neces- 
sary in coming to a place of worship, an offer- 
ing, of an acceptable nature, put up by each 
worshiper to Him, who has said:—‘in every 
place incense shall be offered unto My Name, 
and a pure offering.’ The due attendance of 
our religious assemblies asked for by our rules, 
not only consists in punctuality in going, but 
also requires an adoring spirit while there. 
The fire must be kept always burning on the 
altar of the heart. Mere formality will not 
please God, who looks upon the heart. If fer- 
vent in spirit, seeking the aid and guidance of 
the High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus, 
He will give us boldness to enter into the 
holiest, by the blood of Jesus; and we shall 
realize strength to follow Him in the new and 
living way. These will not forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together, but will be 
led to stimulate one another unto love and good 
works;.to them the tabernacle of God shall be 
men, and He shall dwell with them and be with 
their God. He will make all things new.”’ 

First Month, 20th, 1889—‘‘Since our last 
Yearly Meeting, I have been occupied from time 
to time, in the services of the Committee then 
appointed, in visits to the several congregations 
within our territory. In the course of this 
effort many public or general meetings have 
been appointed, mostly in the afternoons of 
First-day. My service in these has been to 
endeavor to point out the distinctive principles, 
for which the Society of Friends was first orga- 
nized, and its present reason for existing as 
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a Christian Society. Allusion was made to ty 
declaration of Paul to the Romans, ii: 28-99. 
—‘For he is not a Jew, which is one outwanily 
neither is that circumcision which is outway 
in the flesh, but he is a Jew which is ong jp. 
wardly, and circumcision is that of the 

in the spirit and not in the letter, whose 

is not of men but of God.’ There hag 

been a tendency in man to clothe his ideag gf 
the Deity and worship in some material 
visible form, hence the first revelations of Gg 
to the Israelites were by outward evidences gf 
His miraculous power, and His laws were egy. 
municated to them through Moses, as a med. 
ator, attended by mighty convulsions of natay 
and the sound of atrumpet. The whole rity) 
of worship in that age was typical and cer 
monial, as being adapted to a weak 
prone to image-worship and surrounded 
idolators. But when Christ came, to whop 
the Mosaic law pointed, He superseded this 
ceremonial worship, by a spiritual one, asd 
clared by Him in the conversation with th 
Samaritan woman (John iv: 21). The sign gan 
way to the substance, which the former typi. 
fied. When at the hour of crucifixion He crial 
‘it is finished,” the veil of the temple wy 
rent in twain from top to bottom, as a sim 
that the old dispensation of shadows and form 
was ended, and a new and living way openel 
to the most holy place of communion with th 
Father, by Christ Himself, as the believer's 
Mediator and High Priest. Now the ancient 
prophecy was realized, that the law should k 
put into men’s minds and written on their 
hearts; that the Holy Spirit should be poured 
out on all flesh; that we should not say, ‘whoshall 
ascend into heaven, or who shall descend into 
the earth’ to bring Christ to us, but the Wor 
nigh in the heart and mouth should be preached, 
as the good news from Him. That Christ 
promised, before His crucifixion, the sending 
of His Holy Spirit to His disciples, to abide 
with them forever. He should take of the thing 
of God and show them unto man. 

The early Friends grasped these truths, # 
vital to living Christianity, and in common wit 
the Puritans, Baptists and other dissenten 
from the English National Church, protested 
against the ritualism and ceremonials, 
that corrupt body had grafted on to the wor 
ship of the Almighty. They held that the tm 
Christian was one inwardly, who had expe 
ienced heart conversion, and brought forth the 
fruits of the Spirit of Christ. That such wor 
shipped God in the Spirit, rejoicing in Christ 
Jesus, having no confidence in the flesh. Thy 
laid aside all forms and signs, as feeling thea 
unnecessary where the substance was é 
There is still a tendency in the human heart 
fall back into image-worship, and to ¢ast of 
individual responsibility to love and honor Gel, 
upon an outward priesthood. Therefore th 
continued need for all true Christians, to held 
up the doctrine of personal access to the 
of all, through Christ alone, and to realize Ht 
momentary presence in the soul of the belie, 
by faith.’’ 

(To be continued.) 


— 


‘THe business in which we cannot ask i 
protection and assistance of God, cannot b 
an innocent pursuit; the amusement for 
we dare not thank Him, cannot be an 
pleasure.” 
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A Visit to Porto Rico. 


sy WM. C. ALLEN AND WM. B. HARVEY. 
(Continued from page 254.) 


Aguadilla, First Month 25th, 1905. —This is 
hotel: our room, however, is on the 
goon floor, and more select on that account. 
tis bordered all arvund in three colors, pink, 
yhite and green, with white ceiling. We are 
on the beach, and the surf pounds away 
fifty feet from the house. The railroad runs 
underneath the window on the other side; 
oe train each way daily is the crop. Each 
jolstery has its own speciality in the way of 
emin. ‘The smaller kinds are the harder to 
thse. When we get to Barbados, I think we 
dull get into a clean country: and after we 
ave here, hope to have an inspection that 
will excel any custom-house work. 

Our friend, the Presbyterian pastor of the 
Vission here, welcomed us. We went with 
him to the jail in the afternoon, | spoke there 
for about half an hour. Men of all shades 
were about us, —included in their number were 

—one I talked with, had been sent up for 
six months, for fighting, was twelve years old. 
Ail are herded together in a large room. 

After the meeting some of the prisoners 
wfered for sale carved cocoanuts, some quite 
handsome in design and letterin#, all their own 
handiwork. 

By that time rain had commenced to fall 
pretty sharply: so | got over to the hotel as 
soon as possible, and rested for the remainder 
of the day. This morning we had anticipated 
going out on a three hours’ drive to San Sa- 
bastian, but as to go and return was a whole 
day’s task, and I hardly felt equal to it, I was 
secretly glad when we were unable to hire a 
coach. Now I feel clear regarding that place, 
amd incline to push on to San Juan. There 
labor awaits me, if life and health permit. We 
hope to stop at Arecibo one day en route. 

First Month 26th.—This morning we met 
with the children of the Presbyterian Mission 
School, about seventy-five in number; and had 
tome work amongst them. Last night we 
met some of the teachers at the home of the 
ninister, we also took dinner with his family. 

We have this afternoon reached Arecibo, and 
lam in our room, whilst W. B. H. has gone 
driving. I have been resting after the trip. 
Just now a wild mob of boys is shouting and 
playing under my window, at 6 P. M. 

W. B. H. has driven out with Judge Savidge 
ad wife. The latter is a Friend, and we 
stopped over night at this town, especially to 
see them. They have given us a warm wel- 
come. They are living in the Hotel Italiana. 
The view from my room is across the street 
and plaza, which latter is this time quite fresh 
and pretty, with a fine new railing about it. 
lovely beds of flowers, and cement walks; all 
atound the plaza are shops. The Hotel and 
the view are in marked contrast to our recent 
etperiences. Our room is clean and the house 

palatial to us now. 

We left Aguadilla at one o’clock on the U. 
§. mail automobile. It was a little over two 

run, a distance of twenty-seven miles t> 
uy, where we exchanged for the train to 
Arecibo. The trip was quite beautiful and 
mich more pleasant than any thing heretofore, 
there were no horses to be cruelly 

all the way. 


First Month 27th.—We reached Arecibo 
about 4 ». M., and soon found Judge Savidge 
and wife, in their hotel, where we also stopped. 
They both, as I wrote, warmly welcomed us. 
In the evening we had a little meeting together 
in their parlor, which seemed to be greatly 
appreciated by them—They seldom see Friends. 
Atogether we felt well repaid for the extra 
effort involved in this stop at Arecibu, when 
we left there at 6.35 this A. M.—We reached 
San Juan towards noon; and here I pen these 
lines. 

The boarding houses are full, so there was 
a long search for a place to lodge. Finally we 
settled on the only place we could find, the 
Hotel Inglasena, where we hope we can stay 
until Second Month 6th—when we expect to 
start south on Royal Mail steamer to Barbados. 
We have to pay two dollars per day here. All 
our previous experiences have involved board 
bills of one dollar and a half per day. But 
the expenses of traveling are heavy in this 
country, and made trying by the absolute un- 
reliability of about every one we deal with. 
We have to struggle for our baggage at times. 
Thus when we get to a city our trunks are 
seized by a wild mob of boys and men, each 
wanting to take us to some hotel—and we have 
almost to force them off, to get possession. 
Then we get, say a man to each trunk, and he 
will take it over to a carriage; and when we 
pay a nickel or so to each man, a mob of may- 
be twenty, are dancing around to get the 
money. So it is practically impossible to get 
the cash to the real earner of it. The same 
scene is re-enacted when unloading at the hotel 
—meanwhile the hackmen will profess not to 
understand English, and try to charge us two 
or three times what is right. So it goes:— 
no wonder we want quiet. The above is only 
a little sample of constant experience. 

Seventh-day, First Month 28th.—We have 
been very busy on book work, and endeavoring 
to make an arrangement for work next week. 
To-morrow I have no engagement, so hope to 
rest. The past two days have been rainy most 
all the time. The last two weeks indeed, have 
developed more or less rain each day, except 
two days we had at Mayaguez. 

A funeral just started from a hoase adjoining 
this hotel. First came a few boys holding a 
censer, tall candlesticks and candles, and a 
‘**silver cross’’ about ten feet high. Then 
some priests dressed up in black gowns, with 
gold bands on their jackets, or with white 
jackets. Then the hearse, with plumes about 
six feet high. Six broad black bands extended 
on sides of the hearse, the far end of each one 
being carried by men, who wore tall silk hats. 
In the rear of the hearse followed a gowned 
priest and three or four men. I suppose the 
body will be put into a rented vault, to stay 
there as long as rent is paid; afterwards cast 
out. 

It is surprising how in a few weeks one be- 
comes tender in the tropics. Thus when the 
thermometer goes down to seventy-six degrees 
we feel positively cold. The ‘‘goose flesh’’ 
runs up and down as it would on a sudden 
change forty degrees lower, at home. Up in 
the hills a few weeks ago, we had a tempera- 
ture of near sixty-five degrees one morning, 
when neither of us could hardly eat our break- 
fast, with our teeth chattering so. 

The oranges we have had the past weeks 


have been delightful. Fortunately they do 
not pall on one, as fried chicken and eggs do. 
You can get two or three for one cent, each 
orange as large as fifty cents per dozen ones 
at home; they are juicy and heavy, and rich 
in flavor to a degree. 

There are many other fruits, which one must 
acquire a taste for, to enjoy. Some are large 
in size, and I will never learn their names. 
Others are the size of pumpkins and grow on 
trees. Berries of all sorts also grow on trees. 
All these strange sights make the country 
scenes very interesting We do this, however, 
occasionally:—when thirsty we buy a cocoa- 
nut for one cent, and drink the water in it— 
or at least a part of it. The large nuts often 
hold more than a quart. 

I have told little again of our work, in this 
letter; that part largely goes into my journal. 
But I may say, that the retrospect of our trip 
around Porto Rico affords satisfaction. Our 
visits to the missionaries have affected them 
deeply, in some places, as they have so much 
appreciated the love which has incited us to 
sympathize with them, and work amongst their 
people. Our other meetings in hall or theatres 
have been sources of blessing to many, who 
have not understood the Gospel, and that Christ 
was within them; their hope of glory. I hope 
some of them will be gathered into fellowship 
with their Protestant neighbors. Many con- 
versations have I had with young men and 
women, about their temptations in this colony, 
and they have often thanked me for my words 
after | have courteously spoken to them of 
their soul’s interests. So all this has been a 
reward for the physical trials, exercises of 
faith, and other besetments that have been our 
lot. A little over one week more of antici- 
pated labor in San Juan awaits me, if health 
permits. I will then thankfully leave for other 
scenes, if so be the Divine will. 

[Note.—A section of this correspondence, 
covering a time preceding the above, has 
reached us since, and is intended to be pre- 


sented in next number.—Eb. | 
(To be continued.) 


BEING an acknowledged minister amongst 
Friends, and frequently engaged in Gospel 
labors for the good of others, Peter Yarnall 
found it needful to watch against his natural 
eloquence and the fervor of his own spirit in 
the Lord’s cause. 


Third Month 11th, 1850.—‘“‘ There is need 
of more religious depth and feeling in many 
to qualify them for service in the church. . . 
. . The present state of the Society calls for 
a more fervent travail on the part of those who 
are sensible of it, and a more united applica- 
tion to the Great Head of the Church for wis- 
dom and strength to labor for reformation 
among us.’’—Journal of William Evans. 


It is wonderful how easily luxuries, if pos- 
sessed for awhile, grow into necessities; how 
easily benefits which at first awakened lively 
gratitude become mere rights for which no 
thanks are due. Perhaps there is no deteriora- 
tion of character more subtle than the selfish- 
ness which grows and flourishes under love’s 
own sunshine—receiving gifts and services 
without thought or acknowledgment simply 
because they have been so long and so lavishly 
bestowed. — Forward. 
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SHALL WE LOWER THE BARS? 
“If any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him ” (1 John ii: 15.) 
Shall we lower the bars, and let them in? 
The whirling dance, with its oft-time sin ; 
Could we ask our Lord to join us there, 
Do you think He in the dance would share? 


The card, with its fascinating charm, 
Luring its victims on to harm; 
Leading so oft to the gambling-den— 
That trap of death to unwary men? 


And the play-house, with its brazen glare— 
Should we find our “ Father’s business ” there? 
Would our Master join the giddy throng, 
With its vulgar jest, and its ribald song? 


Would it speed the coming of our King, 
Into the Church the world to bring? 

For the Church He suffered, bled and died; 
And He by the world was crucified. 


The Church is His temple, so He said— 

Should she drop the bars the world to wed? 
“Unequally yoked ” they would surely be, 

For the Church and the world can not agree. 


Nay, nay! We must never yield our stand, 
Nor give to the world a welcome hand— 
“Dead unto sin,” “in newness of life,” 
We must shun the paths where sin is rife. 
Tis Satan’s device to bring them in, 
To lure the weak into ways of sin; 
And with glowing tints he paints his lair— 
Beware, O Christian! Beware! Beware! 
The “road” for the Church of Christ is strait, 
But ever leadeth to heaven's gate; 
* And pleasures the sweetest there abound; 
No joys like these in the world are found. 
Shall we lower the bars? 
—Jennie Wilson Howell. 


A Warning Unheeded. 


A sorrowful account of several young men 
in America, who going on a party of pleasure 
on the water, after attending a Quarterly 
Meeting (or the meetings for worship), where- 
in they had been faithfully warned, yet per- 
sisting, were drowned; related by a friend be- 
longing to said meeting, as follows: 

At our last Quarterly Meeting, our beloved 
friend Thomas Scattergood, in the course of 
his public testimony, in moving language, 
warned the youth present to beware of wanton 
behaviour, dancing, frolicking, etc.; that he 
had known several instances of Divine dis- 
pleasure, manifested to individuals who bad 
attended such places as these, and directly 
after gone to horse races, etc. One instance 
he held up of a young man on his way home, 
falling in with a company that were collected 
on that occasion. They urged him to ride one 
of the horses. He at first refused, but being 
hard pressed by some of the company at length 
submitted, and in the race was thrown from 
the horse, which occasioned his death; and 
that it appeared to him his proper business to 
warn the youth present to beware of such con- 
duct, lest some of them might be made like 
examples. ‘‘I do not say it will be the case, 
but I find it my duty thus to proclaim a solemn 
warning.” 

On Third day after meeting ended, twenty- 
seven, chiefly young people, embarked on board 
a boat bound for Sandyhook. But before they 
set off, it was observed several of them were 
discouraged and ready to give out; and on 
their way it was remarked, how dreadful it 
would be if an unfavorable accident should 
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happen, after being at meeting, and hearing 
the advice and caution there given. On Fourth 
day they arrived, and went to view a monu- 
ment erected over the body of a person of 
distinction, who with twelve others perished 
there not long since, and were there all in- 
terred.—Fifth day they walked to the light- 
house, and on their return went on a narrow 
reef of sand that lay about twenty yards from 
the shore, which is bare at low water, and also 
the way to it, on this they spent some time in 
walking, bathing, etc., at length observing 
the tide rose fast, they were alarmed, and 
concluded to return, but alas! the sea had 
covered their path, and smoothed all their 
waymarks. However they made an attempt, 
and as they were pressing on, suddenly eleven 
of them stepped into the deep and were over- 
whelmed as in a moment, and seven of the 
number perished, the others by the assistance 
of some of the company that could swim, got 
to the shore, though almost spent; four of the 
corpses were found and brought up here on 
Sixth-day. 

The next day was appointed for their inter- 
ment. An extensive notice being given, a great 
concourse of people attended, after which a 
meeting was held on the solemn occasion, 
wherein our beloved friend Thos. Scattergood 
was enabled eminently to preach the Gospel, 
pertinently to exhort all present to profit by 
the pointed calamity, and feelingly to impart 
a portion of consolation to those who drank 
large draughts from sorrow’s stream; and fur- 
ther our said friend T. S. was not free to re- 
turn home after our Quarterly Meeting ended, 
nor to proceed in accomplishing any preced- 
ing prospects he might have had; but here he 
was waiting in great exercise of mind, and 
was heard to say, the day before the tidings 
came of this extraordinary event, that he was 
not able to discern the cause of his being thus 
detained. On Sixth-day evening he retired 
into a back room, and while sitting there under 
the pressure of exercise a messenger stept in 
with the mournful tidings. Then he thought he 
could account for the trying dispensation he 
had passed through; which he related to the 
crowded audience, and also, that it might be 
said of him, as of Nehemiah, ‘‘Why art thou 
sad seeing thou art not sick?’’ ‘“‘I was not 
sick (added he) but felt such a pressure of ex- 
ercise that I had thoughts of taking to my 
bed.’” 

The entrance from the sea up to New York 
is about thirty miles distant from Rahway in 
East Jersey, where the Quarterly Meeting was 
held. 


— OO 


LOOKING over a sketch of the life of Samuel 
Bonas, the following extract arrested my close 
attention. Those who read it carefully can 
make the application: 

‘*In a district he afterwards visited, he felt 
an uncommon and weighty concern to ask for 
a meeting with the ministers, and in it he spoke 
seasonable words of caution, as some of their 
members were wont to go into extremes in 
preaching and vocal prayers without due re- 
gard to the needed anointing and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, a mistake which they them- 
selves admitted; and on revisiting these meet- 
ings the faithful preacher was much cheered 
at the satisfactory change in the ministry.’’ 
—The Friend, vol. laviii: p. 71. 


Second Mo. 26, 19 


Elizabeth Haddon. 


Although two hundred years have page 
since Elizabeth Haddon came from England 
take charge of her father’s possessions in th 
new America, the interest in her romantic hig. 
tory and useful life remains undiminished, 

Hers was a strong and self-reliant 
guided by an unerring conscience, else gh 
would hardly have had the courage to leayg 
the wealthy, comfortable home of her 
at the youthful age of nineteen years, for g 
life in the wilds of America. But she 
not in the spirit of adventure alone, but be 
lieving that it was her appointed mission tp 
be a friend and physician to the Lord’s 
in the New World. With this high and nobk 
purpose in view, she was enabled to surmount 
the many difficulties which surrounded he 
pathway, and to establish a home among the 
scattered settlements of New Jersey, wher 
the weary traveler was never known to geek 
rest in vain, a home whose influence for goo 
was felt by all her neighbors. She left England 
early in the year 1701. Upon her arrival jp 
America she spent some time among her friends 
in Philadelphia before taking up her abode m 
the New Jersey estate. , 

During this visit she met with John Estangh, 
a former acquaintance and frequent visitor at 
her father’s thome in England. He waga 
young man of great talent, and an accepted 
minister in the Society of Friends, which he 
had joined by convincement at an early age, 
This unexpected meeting of an old friend in 
a strange land must have been very pleasant 
to both travelers. John Estaugh had just 
returned from North Carolina and Virginia, 
where he had been traveling in the ministry, 
and now felt it his duty to go again to Vir. 
ginia, ‘‘ not feeling his mind clear of that 
province.’’ Inthe meantime Elizabeth Haddon 
continued her preparations to occupy her new 
home. She crossed the river at the ferry kept 
by Daniel Cooper, and made the remainder of 
the journey on horseback, a bridle-path being 
all that pierced the New Jersey forests, and 
led from one settlement to another. 

The surroundings were all new and strange 
to her; the streets of the prospective tow 
were defined only by marks upon the trees of 
the forest, and the few scattered houses and 
curious appearance of the natives must have 
given a peculiar sense of loneliness to this 
young woman, fresh from the great city of 
London. 

The house which was to be her home was 
situated on the brow of a hill overlooking 
Cooper’s creek, and about two miles from th 
present village of Haddonfield. It is probable 
that she enlarged and improved the house a 
cording to her ideas of comfort and conver 
ience, and that she might the better entertaia 
her friends. It being a custom of the time 
to give a name to these settlements, her home 
was very appropriately called ‘‘ Haddonfield.” 

This home soon became the centre of good 
works and deeds. So efficient was her 
in the use of simple medicines, and so prompt 
her sympathy, that for miles around, in cas 
of illness, her neighbors were sure to se 
Elizabeth Haddon. She was kind and generow 
to the poor and the needy about her, mimi 
tering to their wants in a way most profi 
and durable to them. The neighboring Indians, 
too, soon learned to love and trust her, 
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Second Mo. 28, ni Ee 


SET ana anata nnn En ne 


The Testimony of Priscilla Cotton made to 
Friends on the Day She Died. 


All my dear friends, who have found your 
Redeemer, oh! wait upon Him at all times, 
that you may stand continually in his presence 
where life is, that with the light you receive 
from Him, you may see your thoughts, and 
deny them, that in stayedness you may be kept, 
when the hasty, forward spirit would arise, 
and keep itdown. With the measure of God’s 
spirit all may be weighed, the words to what 
they tend, that no lightness may appear in 
your words, nor unsavoriness, that no offence 
come, but edification by all you speak. Let 
the elders watch, that at no time the younger 
may see lightness, laughter,or words of offence, 
but that you may always keep down the evil 
in yourselves, and may minister grace to all 
you have to do withal, that God’s spirit be not 
grieved. So keep the field clean, that was 
once ploughed up and made green and beauti- 
ful, that no stones or hurtful weeds grow in it 
to oppress the seed. 

Friends, the cross is the power of God; and 
when you flee the cross, you lose the power; 
that which pleaseth self, is above the cross, and 
that which pleaseth man, is above the cross; 
and that which shuns the cross, yields to the 
carnal part, and loses its dominion. 

Though the cross seems foolishness, stand 
in it; though it seems weak, stand in it; 
though it be a stumbling block to the wise, 
stand in it; there the dominion, authority, and 
crown are received. This is not for you to be 
exercised in for a time only, as at your first 
convincement, but daily, even to the death, 
as long as a desire, will, or thought remaineth 
in you, contrary to God’s pure light, and judge 
it by it; and as you wait in the light you will 
come to know a cross, in the use of meat, drink, 
and apparel, and keep to the cross when alone, 
or in company; what the pure mind of God 
stands against in you, that the cross is against. 

So Friends, watch daily to keep Christ’s 
command, Take up your daily cross; be not 
at liberty one day, but deny thy own will, thy 
own thoughts, and thy own self. Taking up 
the cross, you feel the power, the strength of 
the Lord God, which breaks down all, keeps 
in order, in safety, and in peace. This pre- 
serves from stubborness, wilfulness, and headi- 
ness, and brings all to be subject, as dear 
children, unto God, and subject one unto 
another as brethren. In the light and in the 
cross, there are no evil thoughts, no hard 
speeches, no contention, no having pre-emi- 
nence; but as brethren and sisters, pitiful, ten- 
der-hearted, courteous, forgiving, forbearing, 
long-suffering, and supporting one another. 

Here the power of the cross is known, which 
brings all God’s praise, and to his honor and 
glory, and to his children’s prosperity and 
peace: so let it be, Amen. 

PRISCILLA COTTON. 


em 


lt is said of a certain author, that to him 
“there is no life to be compared with that of the 
student; he is perfectly happy among his 
books.”” This is a happy taste for a part of 
life, but not for the whole of it. The place 
of books is to fit for service. We read to 
learn the truth about man, that we may then 
go out among men and do the good we have 
dreamed. — Extract. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 255.) 

‘*It has ever been the care of this Committee 
to avoid interfering with their Government or 
taking side in their disputes; but to endeavor 
by a kind, conciliatory, and impartial course 
of conduct toward everyone, of whatever sen- 
timent, to convince them that our motive was 
love to all the Indians, and our object the pro- 
motion of their welfare and improvement, with- 
out distinction of name or party. In the 
present unhappy controversy we feel it our 
duty to keep steadily to the same course, and 
as we trust that your views are in accordance 
with ours, we desire affectionately to strengthen 
your hands therein. It is the province of the 
Indians to settle among themselves the form 
of government under which they will live; our 
line of duty is to confine ourselves to the 
promotion of their religious, moral and social 
improvement, encouraging them to be united 
among themselves, and to join hands for the 
advancement of the general welfare. 

‘*We feel for you, dear friends, in your remote 
and lonely situation, and in the arduous duties 
which devolve upon you, and desire to encour- 
age you to look for wisdom and strength, as 
well as preservation, to Him whose tender 
mercy reaches the most solitary seeker, and 
who is the unfailing refuge and helper of all 
those who put their trust in Him. Desiring 
to hear often from you, we are your affection- 
ate friends.’’ 

The subject of adopting an improved system 
of education for the benefit of the Indians had 
for some time been under consideration. The 
irregular attendance of the children at schools 
when they returned to their homes at night, 
had been found to be so great, that the estab- 
lishment of a Boarding School had been seri- 
ously considered by the Committee prior to 
the Yearly Meeting of 1850, in which body a 
minute was made stating that ‘‘lt appearing 
desirable that a more efficient system of edu- 
cation should be introduced at the Reservation, 
the Committee were desired to take the subject 
into their consideration, and if they see their 
way to propose any mode by which it may be 
accomplished, they are encouraged to present 
it to the Meeting next year.”’ 

In accordance with this minute a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed by the Indian Comn.ittee 
to consider the matter more fully, who reported 
in the Tenth Month, 1850, proposing that about 
six boys and six girls should be taken into the 
family at Tunesassa, and instructed not only 
in school learning, but in agriculture, garden- 
ing, spinning, knitting, needlework and the 
various branches of house-wifery: and that 
the care-takers should endeavour as far as 
practicable to maintain toward them a tender 
parental watchfulness and care, and to inspire 
them with feelings of filial respect and affec- 
tion so as to harmonize as one family. 

The proposition contained in this report was 
approved by the Yearly Meeting in 1851, and 
the Committee soon took steps to carry it out, 
and thus was begun one of the agencies which 
has perhaps been the most successful in the 
fifty years which have since elapsed in im- 
proving the general character of this people, 
and assisting them in retaining possession of 
their land. At this time in addition to the 


day school taught by Sarah Hastlack, a school 
at Horse Shoe Bend was more or less unde 
the care of the Committee. 

Solomon and Susan Lukens resigned ther 
positions at Tunesassa in 1851, and wer, 
succeeded in the following year by John Wood 
and his wife Susanna L. Wood, members of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. They wer 
accompanied by Rebecca G. Cope, (afterwards 
Rebecca G. Passmore) also a member of that 
Meeting, and arrived at Tunesassa in the 
Eleventh Month 1852. 

A Committee consisting of Joseph Elkinton, 
Joel Evans, and Thomas Wistar, Jr., visited 
Tunesassa at this time ani introduced John ang 
Susan L. Wood in a public council to the fp. 
dians. They also explained to them the plan 
which they had in view in reference to the 
Boarding School and desired their cooperation 
in selecting six girls from distant parts of the 
Reservation who should be received as boarders 
in the family. It was also understood that the 
children residing in the neighborhood should 
be admitted as day scholars. These plans met 
the approval of the Indians. Previous t 
opening the school however, the building which 
Ebenezer Worth had erected near the river for 
the accommodation of the school was removed 
to a site adjoining the farm house, and some 
changes were made in the dwelling houses on 
the farm to accommodate the increased size of 
the family. The three members of the Com- 
mittee above mentioned paid a visit to the 
Cattaraugus Reservation at this time and held 
a council with the Indians in reference toa 
pressing invitation which the Committee had 
received a few months previously to occupy 
the property there, which those who had sep 
arated from Friends in 1827 had abandoned, 
and to open a Boarding School on it, for the 
education of their children. The Indians were 
informed that their friends, the Quakers, were 
willing to assist them by paying the salary, it 
whole or in part, of a teacher who might i 
struct their children in a day school, to be com 
ducted under their own control and responsi- 
bility, but that they did not feel prepared t 
go further at that time. 

The Boarding School at Tunesassa was opened 
on the 23rd of Twelfth Month, 1852, and dur- 
ing the winter about thirty day scholars atte 
ded it, in addition to the six girls who had beet 
taken as boarders. The attendance of thom 
who lived in the neighborhood was however 
quite irregular, and the number of those 
present averaged about twenty. Susan L 
Wood who was an experienced teacher, it 
structed the children herself. 

The progress of the children in their studies 
under her care was quite satisfactory, and the 
Committee felt so much encouraged as to take 
steps to increase the number of children boatt 


ing at the school, to twelve. 
(To be continued.) 


Wuat a good Master do we serve that ak 
lows us time for sleep and furnishes us 
convenience for it and makes it refreshing 
and reviving to us! By this it appears 
the Lord is for the body, and it is a 
reason why we should present our bodies # 
Him as living sacrifices and glorify Him 
them.—Matthew Henry. 


MEN who are not doing business on Chrit 
tian principles do not want Christ’s presence 
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a AN HONEST PRAYER. 
Power, for such Thou surely art, 
under i a creation subject to Thy will; 
| pray Thee knowledge of Thyself impart, 
their Or bid my craving after Thee be still. 
Were gerely it is Thy will that I should know, 
Wood why this hungry longing after Thee? 
Else why 
ors of Why shouldst Thou have bedecked the heavens so 
Were If Thy intention were I should not see? 
Wards art love, as some are wont to say, 
f that ae me to understand this law of death; 
n the Which doth of life make sport and with me play, 
Although I fight against it at each breath. 
Taton, is not with lack of reverence for a ; 
visited Icome with earnest questionings like these. 
hn and It is because I fain the truth would see, 
he In- I bow before Thee thus on bended knees. 
e plan Is it my fault that centuries of lies 
to the Have heaped themselves till truth is deeply hid? 
ration Or, that I doubt the witness of my eyes, 
of the And find it hard myself of lies to rid? 
arders . 
When all around are those who claim to know, 
rat the And show authority from Thee to speak, 
should Am I to blame because my feet are slow 
0s met For Thee of my unaided self to seek? 
ous to 0 pity me, I pray, nor let me grope 
; which blindness, for I seek the truth and Thee! 
ver for Speak to my heart the words, if there be hope, 
amoved That some day I the blessed truth shall see. 
1 some llove the truth, e’en when its scourge I feel, 
SCF On I seek the right, though oft from it I stray, 
‘size of ] trust in Thee and now before Thee kneel; 
e Com- Teach me the truth and guide my steps, I —. 
to the —Thomas O. Clark. 
‘) 
2 a LisTEN, youthful reader, to the voice that is 
ee had mightier than the noise of many waters. Art 
oceupy | thou faithful in little things? or art thou seek- 
ad sep ing - ———s -_ ye = 
ndoned much in thy own way: Art thou willing to 
for the §| ‘ake up thy cross daily in the paths of self 
ns were § denial, and follow a crucified Saviour whither- 
3, were | sever He may lead? for He has cast up a holy 
lary, in f Way for all his humble, faithful disciples to 
ght in walk in. Art thou obedient like Moses, who 
be cot when the command was given, “‘put off thy 
2sponsi- shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon 
ared t0 = — ? ad peony tl obeyed the 
of the Lord. ere may be a covering 
opened § ofthe mind, not acceptable in the Divine sight, 
nd dur. and the command to thee may be to put it off 
3 atten from thee. My youthful reader! remember, 
ad beet | “Obedience is better than sacrifice, and to 
those — to the voice of the Lord, than the fat 
however rams.”’—Q. U. 
atl Items Concerning the Society. 
her, THE Vice CrusADE.—A minute of Germantown 
— Preparative Meeting has been published, deploring 
the conditions of vice as practically winked at by 
> studies the city government, and invoking a religious con- 
“a - for the delivery of the city from the bondage 
of corruption. 
n The first starting of the present remarkable 
wave of protest against the tolerance of the “ White 
Slave” and kindred traffic, has been traced to the 
faithfulness of conferences of women Friends in 
that ak this city, in first petitioning the authorities. The 
us with of the recent remarkable presentment of 
freshing Grand Jury, as well as the president and some 
ars that members of the Committee of Seventy, are also in 
a good membership with Friends, two of whom also serve 
odiesto fm the Committee of Seven appointed by the recent 
‘im with ~ et cn a Convention to keep 
orm active and spreading. 
¢ Friends having served as a quiet vanguard 
n Chri this crusade, are not without a Teserve rear- 
gard waiting on the Lord for the right place for 
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them especially to step into. After the whirlwind, 
may there be heard “ the still, small voice.” 





Abram Fisher writes from Tampa, Florida, that 
he has been on a visit to Cuba. He traveled over 
the island by rail, horseback, and on foot, attended 
several meetings, visited the prisoners in the large 
jail at Matanzas. The inmates crowded around as 
if not to lose one word when mention was made of 
the grace of God which brings salvation and has 
appeared to all men. After a large meeting in a 
small town people said that they had learned noth- 
ing from the priests, who had kept them in dark- 
ness, but “ now we are left without excuse, being 
informed by the full and free salvation that comes 
by JesusChrist.” In an interview held a priest said 
there was nothing in water baptism, as at the best 
it could not go further than the body, but that true 
baptism reached to the spiritual life. A railroad 
conductor being offered a tract said he was a Roman. 
He was asked whether he went to confession, which 
he spurned from him, and said no. Then he was 
told that he was no Roman, at which his counten- 
ance brightened up and he took some tracts and 
put them carefully away for perusal. ‘Some of 
those who come to meetings held after the manner 
of Friends are very poor, and I think that if some 
of the more favored Philadelphia Friends knew of 
it they would be glad to help them. .. The Lord 
has a great work on hand and to do in places where 
heretofore there has seemed almost total darkness. 
To a Southern general and other listeners at a hotel 
the teaching of Christ whose kingdom is not of 
this world, and as to Peace, appeared new... As 
I read to a full cabin of passengers the testimony 
of early Christians against war, they would hardly 
believe it.” 


Notes in General. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association of Phila- 
delphia has celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
A million men a year are said to enter the doors 
of its various branches. 


The latest authentic figures it is said give the 
number of Catholics in the world as 230,000,000; 
of Protestants of all denominations, 140,000,000, 
and Greek or Russian Catholics, 100,000,000. 





Samuel A. Eliot says: “ May we not cherish the 
reasonable hope that with little or no diminution 
in the number of the sects we may come into an 
ever-larger sympathy, each cultivating his own 
garden with assiduous care, but each rejoicing 
in the other flowers and fruit, not always harping 
on the weeds.” 





The pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y., 
says: “All deep-eyed men are seeing with increas- 
ing clearness that it is not by ecclesiastical might 
or by political power, but by the spirit of Jehovah, 
that the mountains of iniquity are to be levelled 
and the rough places made smooth. The evan- 
gelism of the coming days will begin with God.” 








An article on “The Great Religious Revival in 
Wales,” in The Independent, states that “the move- 
ment is killing sectarianism, which has been the 
bane of Welsh Protestantism in the past, and all 
the churches are holding union meetings where 
necessary.” An addition of thirty-five thousand 
members has been made, it is said, to the churches. 





The Cathedral in the City of Mexico, which stands 
upon the site of the famous Aztec Temple, is one 
of the largest and most elaborate cathedrals in 
America. The cost of the exterior was about 
$2,000,000, while the decorations of the choir alone 
cost $1,500,000, its wonderful railings having been 
made in Macao. The Cathedral was built under 
the auspices of Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. 





Over fifty-two thousand wretched men sought 
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shelter, food and help at the old Jerry McAuley 
Mission, in New York, last year. 
nights’ lodgings and fifty thousand meals were 
given, 
the applicants were once Sunday-school scholars, 
and in one group of forty-six, twelve were college 
graduates. 
the end of Brooklyn Bridge, and is open from early 
morning till late at night. 


Forty thousand 
It is said that about ninety per cent. of 


The mission is almost directly under 





It required fifty years for the King James ver- 


sion of the Bible to come into common use in place 
of previous translations. 
Revision has grown very rapidly in popularity. 
The demand for it is now four times as great as 
when it was first published by Nelson & Sons in 
1901. 
latest being a large quarto pulpit edition. 


The American Standard 


Thirteen styles of it have appeared, the 
The 


London Quarterly Review says of the American 
Standard Revision, “It is a noble work, destined 
to become the accepted Bible of the majority of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 








Our TANDEM POLYGAMISTS. — The Providence 


Journal calls it very poor logic to say that if 
clergymen refuse to marry divorced persons and 


these are driven to the purely civil ceremony, the 


sacred aspect of the institution of matrimony will 


be injured. What sacredness can it possibly have 
to the tandem polygamists who change partners 
whenever the fancy strikes them? Certainly no 
religious body that uses the impressive words of 
the Prayer Book can consider the union of men 
and women who have living wives or husbands as 
in any sense “sacred.” 





A Brockton High School boy, having had a dif- 
ficulty with the military instructor, wrote and 
published a pamphlet of sixteen pages, which he 
called “‘ Frenzied Militarism,” and of which he sent 
copies to President Roosevelt, Governor Douglas 
and the Brockton Library. This is distinctly a 
childish performance, though grown men have not 
infrequently been guilty of something very like it. 
What the President and Governor have done with 
the gift is not stated. Most likely they, or their 
secretaries for them, have forwarded handsomely 
and vaguely worded letters of thanks and accept- 
ance. The librarian of Brockton, has, however, de- 
clined to receive the pamphlet, thereby exposing 
himself to the suspicion of not quite knowing his 
business, says the New Bedford Standard. 








MODERN 
Chinese have the reputation of being still wedded 
to the things of the past, and to be suspicious of 
everything that savors of Western civilization 
and progress. But this does not apply to all, even 


METHODS IN A CHINESE City. — The 


to Chinese officials. Governor Chou Fu, who was 
recently promoted to the Liangkiang viceroyalty, 
had been in Chinanfu, the capital of the Shantung 
province, since 1902, and the progress of city and 
province had been remarkable. This model gov- 
ernor had been friendly with all foreigners; had 
exercised a fostering care of the institutions he 
found when placed in charge, and had himself 
created a model police system, a hospital run ac- 
cording to Western methods, a mint, and other 
modern institutions. The people of the city are 
very sorry to lose him, and feel that the heavier 
responsibilities of the viceroyalty may be too great 
a burden for his seventy years, for he is not a 
man of robust health. 





THE MISSION OF PEACE.—The time has come for 
a persistent effort in behalf of a peace sentiment 
that shall effect something in the world. Nearly 
a century and a half ago the historian Gibbon 
wrote : 

“So long as mankind shall continue to bestow 
more liberal applause on their destroyers than on 
their benefactors, the thirst of military glory will 
ever be the vice of the more exalted characters.” 

And even, now in the dawning of the twentieth 
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century we continue to place special emphasis on 
the world’s soldiers rather than upon her civilians. 
Are Grant, Sherman and Sheridan American idols 
because of the slaughter of the Wilderness, the 
march to the sea, and the famous ride in the Shen- 
andoah? Of the Civil War we continue to teach 
the record of the campaigns and the graphic ac- 
counts of the battles. 

It is time to be heroic, to eliminate the French 
and Indian wars, the battles of the Revolution, 
and the campaigns of the Civil War. It is enough 
to know that our forefathers suffered at the hands 
of the Indians for a century and more, that our 
fathers were able to wrest victory from a powerful 
mother country, and that after four years of strug- 
gle the South yielded to the superior force and better 
conditions of the Union army. 

It ought to be considered a crime against hu- 
manity to have one question in any school or 
teachers’ examination papers referring to military 
campaigns and battles, and then the teachers who 
dwell upon these phases of history would be forced 
to confess that they teach these things from blood- 
thirsty instincts.—A. FE. Winship. 


FooTBALL MorALIty.— The Springfield Republican 
says: “In the matter of excuses for absences,” writes 
the dean of Harvard College in his annual report, 
“‘the standard of honor among aconsiderable body 
of our students, generous and in other affairs high 
minded, of whom the college may otherwise be 
proud, is deplorably low.” The criticism of college 
football as morally degenerate serves to fix atten- 
tion upon what President Eliot calls the practice 
of malingering. That is, to put it bluntly, plain 
lying to the college authorities to escape the duties 
of the hour; that it is very prevalent among col- 
lege students is the testimony of responsible wit- 
nesses. The low football morality complained of 
may not be due to the inherent character of that 
game so much as to the generally low moral at- 
mosphere of life in general and college life in par- 
ticular in our time. 

The dean of Harvard College speaks of the “ de- 
plorably low” standard of honor among students 
in lines far removed from the football field. It 
is certain that football is not the cause of college 
malingering; something else causes this widespread 
lying and deceit. What is it? Cannot the college 
authorities fasten upon it and extirpate it? They 
would abolish football—some of them — in order 
to eradicate the immorality lurking in it. What 
should be destroyed in order to eradicate the chronic 
malingering of a thousand students? 

There is no extravagance in the opinion that 
the moral evils of football to a large degree have 
their roots in the civilization in which our young 
men are reared, before they enter college, and 
into which they plunge again after leaving col- 
lege. The question of the Wall Street Journal was 
rather droll. “The bulk of the young men gradu- 
ating from American colleges to-day,” it said, “go 
into business and professional life. Are they car- 
rying into the field of business the same principles 
which have governed them in the conduct of the 
great intercollegiate game? That is indeed a very 
serious thing tocontemplate.” There is not a little 
of the comic in the idea that Wall Street ethics are 
being polluted by the football ethics taken into 
business and professional life by a few college grad- 
uates. The truth is that the almost universal spirit 
of “success,” which so rots the morality of business 
life and judges all things according to the standard 
of “anything to win,” does not originate in the 
sports of college students. The ethics of practical 
life have made inroads doubtless upon football, 
but that should not blind one to the fact that the 
source of demoralization is deep in the people’s life. 


OO 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The President sent a new treaty with 
San Domingo and a message to the Senate on the 15th 
instant. In the latter he states that to maintain 
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the Monroe doctrine it was necessary for the United 
States to see that just claims contracted by South and 
Central American republics and those of the West Indies 
should be paid, and that, therefore, it was in the interest 
of peace for this Government to take over the control 
of the revenues in San Domingo. The Monroe doctrine 
is discussed at some length, especially as regards the 
relations of the United States to the republics of the 
South. In protecting these republics and guaranteeing 
their territorial integrity, it is said to be necessary also 
to see that just debts and obligations contracted by 
these republics are paid, so that foreign intervention in 
the affairs of such republics may be avoided. 

The new treaty provides that the United States shall 
collect the customs revenues of San Domingo and turn 
over to President Morales’ Government a specified per- 
centage necessary to meet the expense of administration 
and disburse the remainder among foreign claimants. 
The United States undertakes to respect the integrity 
of San Domingo, and the protocol or treaty must be ap- 
proved by the United States Senate and the Dominican 
Congress. 

It also provides that “the Government of the United 
States, at the request of the Dominican Republic, shall 
grant the latter such other assistance as the former 
shall deem proper to restore the credit, preserve order, 
increase the efficiency of tho civil administration and ad- 
vance the material progress and welfare of the Dominican 
Republic.” 

Should this treaty be ratified the Dominican Republic 
will be under the direct control of the United States and 
a precedent be established in regard to the application 
of the Monroe doctrine, which may cause grave appre- 
hensions in view of the financial condition of other 
countries in Central and South America. 

Director Martin, of Philadelphia, says that all buildings 
in which a case of pneumonia is discovered should be dis- 
infected. He regards the disease as contagious, and ad- 
vocates that physicians take precautions to prevent it 
spreading. 

The recent cold weather and heavy snows have greatly 
interfered with the railroads. It has been estimated by 
traffic officers of the Pennsylvania that there have been 
5000 cars of delayed freight in and around Harrisburg, 
5000 cars in and around Pittsburg, 5000 cars around this 
city and Jersey City, and 5000 are among the yards at 
Baltimore, Sunbury, Buffalo, Altoona and Pitcairn. More 
than 10 per cent. are loaded with coal, destined for 
Eastern markets. 

A despatch from Washington of the 17th says: After 
many years of negotiations, a parcels post treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain was to-day signed 
by President Roosevelt, Secretary Hay and Postmaster 
General Wynne. It has already been signed by the 
British officials, and will take effect Fourth Month lst. 
The maximum weight allowed is four pounds six ounces. 
The rate fixed is twelve cents a pound or fraction of a 
pound in this country, and two shillings per parcel in 
England. All packages sent under this arrangement are 
limited in value to $50. 

The recent development of the oil fields in Kansas has 
made the oil business one of the State’s most important 
industries. Much feeling has been aroused in that State 
against the Standard Oil Company, which it is alleged 
has unjustly discriminated against the producers of oil 
in Kansas. In compliance with a resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives, President Roosevelt has 
directed Commissioner of Corporations Garfield to make 
an investigation of the operations of the Standard Oil 
Co. in that State. Requests have been received by the 
Government, that the inquiry should be extended into 
the operations of the Standard Oil Company in other lo- 
calities. It is stated that a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a State oil refinery passed the Kansas House 
of Representatives by a vote of 91 to 30. The bill had 
previously passed the Senate. 

Members of the Legislature believe Kansas is to re- 
ceive material aid from Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas, 
and probably other States, in its contention with the oil 
trust. 

A despatch from Dallas, Texas, says: The oil issue is 
becoming an acute one in the Texas Legislature. The in- 
dependent companies have been clamoring for legislation 
to protect them from extortion and business conspiracy, 
in which they claim to be victims of representatives of 
the Standard Oil Company, which, it is alleged, controls 
the pipe lines in Texas. 

FoREIGN.—The British Parliament was opened on the 
1lth inst. King Edward read a speech to the members 
assembled in the House of Lords. In the. discussions 
which followed, Foreign Secretary Lansdowne expressed 
his sorrow and concern at the continuance of the war, 
and said that should an opportunity for bringing it to a 
close present itself, the Government would avail itself 
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thereof with alacrity, but an attempt at in ak 
now would mean retarding the very object desired, ' 

ing upon the Tibet expedition, he said that the 

of the Government toward Tibet had been absolutely egg. 
sistent. Colonel Younghusband, the British politica) 

who headed the mission, had transgressed his inetrestiog 
when he arranged for British forces to remain in th 
Chumbi district for seventy-five years, and this action had 
been repudiated by the Government. 

On the 17th inst. the Grand Duke Sergius of 
uncle of the Czar, was killed by a bomb thrown under g 
carriage in which he was riding. The assassin wag ap 
rested in Moscow. This murder is believed to have beeg 
instigated by the Socialistic revolutionary party, by whom 
he was considered as largely responsible for the late ro. 
pressive measures of the government. 

A despatch of the 18th says: The murder of Grand 
Duke Surgius just at the time when the forces of liberal. 
ism were again in the supremacy and when the summon. 
ing of the Zemsky Sobor was actually assured meets with 

\ universal reprobation, even by extreme social democrats, 
who denounce the crime as strongly as do the liberaly 
and conservatives. 

A despatch of the 19th says: The assassination of 
Grand Duke Sergius has struck terror to the hearts of 
Russia’s imperial family and to every official known to 
have incurred the enmity of radical organizations. Regard 
for the personal safety of the sovereign led to the decision 
that the Emperor shall not go to Moscow to attend the 
funeral. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 14th says: Es. 
timates, based on official figures, show that Russia’s losses 
in men killed, incapacitated, invalided and rendered non- 
effective through capture at Port Arthur for the first year 
of the war have been between 122,000 and 125,000, 
About 63,000 men have been killed or died of wounds or 
disease. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 17th says; The 
Empress of Russia has received from the women of Mos 
cow an address piteously appealing to her, as a woman 
and a mother, to use her influence with the Emperor to 
secure peace. “Oh, sovereign,” the petition says, “we 
believe your mother’s heart feels all the horrors of war 
aswedo. Peace is violated not only beyond the frontiers, 
but even in the heart of the Fatherland. We see in re 
cent troubles the beginning of calamities that may crush 
all Russia if the Emperor does not seek to avert them, 
All the bases of life are shaken, and all the moral foun- 
dations are trembling. Mothers who have to bring 
the young generation are saddened by seeing that it is 
impoesible to train up children on the basis of truth, love 
and duty when the social life of the country does not rest 
thereon. Our best forces are perishing. Mothers whose 
hearts are breaking cannot remain silent.” 

Fighting in the neighborhood of the Shakhe River is 
Manchuria continues. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.48 and 4.32P.M. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SmMEDLBY, Supt 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila, 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 
p.M.to6p.M. Additions to the Library are: 

Barton, G. A.—Years’ Wanderings in Bible Lands. 

BLASHFIELD, E. H.—Italian Cities, (2 volumes). 

Burroucus, John—Far and Near. 

CarTER, M. E.—House and Home. 

ELson, E. W.—History of the United States of America. 

Foster, J. W.—Arbitration and the Hague Court. 

Rocers, J. M.—True Henry Clay. 

SHarp, D. L.—Watcher in the Woods. 

WILLIaMs, Archibald—Romance of Modern Exploratiot. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, F. E.—Heart of a Continent, (Asia). 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Philadel 
phia is preparing to send contributions of clothing, et 
to Christiansburg Industrial Institute. Any 0 
repairs will be made in the Sewing School and all mater: 
ials used to good advantage. Either winter clothing for 
present use or summer clothing to prepare for the com 
ing season will be welcome. Shoes are always des 
Books and magazines will be put to good use. 

The Sewing School is in need of an additional sewitg 
machine and the gift of - even though partly wort 
will be greatly appreciated. 

All aan should be at Friends’ Institute, 28. 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia by the 28th inst., P 

‘ marked for Christiansburg Industrial Institute. 





